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Peter Penguin Talking 


There was a young Antartic penguin 

Said, “Ma, is my wing a wing or a penfin? 
—.- When! goto New York, I mean to get work— 

<“&_ Zoo or aquarium, which will I end in?” 

Many a penguin has pondered that problem, trying to decide 
whether he was fish or fowl. I had Geppy ask his friend the libra- 
rian, and she told him the dictionary said, “Bird.” 

“But, Geppy,” I said. “What’s a dictionary to a fish? And today 
I feel very like a fish. The hotter it gets the fishier I feel. I bet you 
I could stay under water for a week. Besides, my cousins, the 
Paddlewings, always lived in the aquarium, and they don’t keep birds 
in aquariums.” 

“Now, that’s evidence,” said Geppy. “If I was getting paid for it, 
I'd put it in a report. Any more relatives?” 

“Not many in North America, but maybe I have one at the 
World’s Fair. He wrote me a letter the other day.” 

“Read it,” said Geppy. “I love letters.” 

So I settled back among the ice cubes Geppy had brought me 
and read: 





Dear PETER PENGUIN: 

Pardon my boldness in approaching you in this manner. I saw 
your name in Story Parape. The close resemblance of your name 
to mine makes me wonder if we are related. 

At first I thought you were just one of those literary fellows, and 
I was bashful about writing because, you see, I am just a crude coun- 
tryish sort of person (heart of gold but no polish, you know the 
type) come down for the World’s Fair. Then in the May Story 
ParabE I noticed that you knew quite a lot about baseball (are you 
by any chance that famous pitcher, Left Wing Penguin? ), and then 
in June you seemed pretty familiar with water sports, so I knew I'd 
like you. 

Have you noticed how prominent our family is becoming these 
past few years? Why, I can remember when the only thing writ- 
























ten about us was a book called PeNcuin IsLanp by a Frenchman. 
But now I have heard of JouNNy PENGUIN and Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
GUINS, PADDLEWINGS, and a new book coming about PENGUIN Twins. 
And they are using our pictures to advertise all sorts of things. I 
even saw a chocolate Easter Egg in shape of a penguin (looked very 
much like me, if I do say so). A famous movie star collects penguins. 
And so it goes. There is one thing they always say of us—friendly 
and intelligent, and never a penguin scandal that I’ve ever heard of. 

I hope you are not offended at my writing you in this way. Even 
if we are not related, I am sure we have much in common, and I'd 
like to meet you to discuss penguin problems. 

Very truly, 
PENGUIN PETE 


Well, Geppy liked that letter and so did I, and some day soon I 
am going out to the Fair for a visit and to eat a few sardines with 
Pete and talk about penguin life. 

When you come to the New York World’s Fair, you can go and 
see Pete, too, at Penguin Island. Another important place to visit 
is the Children’s World Bookhouse. That is about the finest book- 
shop I have ever seen—a thousand books of all kinds, with tables 
and chairs where you can sit and look at the books as long as you 
like. There will be people to help you find the book you want; 
there will be story-telling and music. And you won’t have to look 
far to find Story PARADE. 

That reminds me we have been planning, and the chairs are stacked 
with manuscripts and the desks with pictures. If I wanted, I could 
tell you what is coming clear to Christmas, but I won't. 

Still, I will tell you a few things. September is going to be a very 
wet issue: a story about some shipwrecked bears who swim to an 
island, a true story about a fireboat, and another about a little boy 
who liked to play around the East River. The driest story is “Spike 
to the Rescue” by Jack O’Brien (remember “Silver Chief”), and 
even that has snow in it. 

Then covers. This swimming cover is the last of the sport series. 
Next we are going to have hobbies, pictures of the young stamp col- 
lector, the rabbit grower, the gardener and the young naturalist. 
Now you think of some more. What hobbies would you like to 
see on the cover? You can write me as usual, Peter Penguin, c/o 
Story Parabe, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CHAMPION FIRE 'N FEATHER 


By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Paul Brown 


Tue Coventry dog show was a great success. As usual, 
old Mrs. Tatham’s Great Danes won most of the ribbons. 
Her big Champion Bally MacClough won best dog of the 
show and her brindle pup led the novice class. 

Jimmy Harris hadn’t been taken to the show, but his 
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family had gone and told him all about it. In the cool of 
the evening Jimmy ambled over toward the Tatham place. 
He didn’t exactly set out for there, but his feet seemed auto- 
matically to move down the soft dirt road in that direction. 
Queer old Mrs. Tatham didn’t relish visitors, but surely 
she’d show off her new litter of puppies. Jimmy’s feet moved 
faster as he approached the square white house. 

The place was very quiet except for the occasional bark- 
ing of a dog. Jimmy walked up the overgrown front drive 
with his hands in his pockets. No well-brought-up dog would 
go after you if you went squarely and openly up the front 
drive. 

The old Ford that carried Mrs. Tatham and her dogs to 
the show was in the front yard but the house seemed deserted. 
Jimmy walked around to the low white kennels and there 
he found Mrs. Tatham. The old lady was dressed in an old 
tweed jacket and boots up to her knees. She was feeding one 
of the yearlings and she didn’t seem glad to be interrupted. 
She looked up as Jimmy came in and her blue eyes were as 
cold as deep ice. 

“Goo—good evening,” Jimmy said, but Mrs. Tatham 
never softened. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, and Jimmy knew 
that he was trespassing. 

“I—I just came to see the dogs,” he said lamely. 

Mrs. Tatham finished feeding one of her dogs and stalked 
back to her quiet house. She was a little woman, as short as 
Jimmy, but she held herself like a queen. 

“When I want visitors, I invite them,” she said. ““The rest 
of the time my dogs can be seen at dog shows.” 

Jimmy felt as though he’d been slapped in the face. He 
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wanted to talk, to explain that he couldn’t very often get to 
the shows, and that he was more interested in dogs than any- 
thing in the world. Old Mrs. Tatham wasn’t interested. She 
opened the door of her kitchen and Jimmy saw the big face 
of one of the Great Danes. The dog barked once and Jimmy 
felt sure it was Champion Bally MacClough. As Mrs. Tatham 
went in the dog subsided. The door shut and Jimmy was 
left alone. 

There was nothing to do but turn around and go home. 
Jimmy started down the road, thought better of it, and 
headed cross country behind the house and over the fields. 
Perhaps all the stories he’d heard about Grandma Tatham 
were true and the sooner he got off her land the better. 
Grandma liked dogs better than humans, and plenty of the 
people in Coventry thought she was a bit touched in the 
head. She lived alone and except for Jeb Green who did her 
chores, few people called on her. She kept herself to herself, 
and it was only when she drove out in the rusty sedan with 
the huge dogs filling the back seat that the countryside 
saw her. 

Jimmy slowed up as he neared the orchard. Two robins 
picked for worms on the grass ahead of him and overhead a 
bird sang. No matter what people thought about Mrs. 
Tatham, birds and animals recognized her as their friend. 
A calf bleated as Jimmy reached the trees and Jimmy 
jumped. Perhaps some of the Danes were left loose to keep 
out intruders. Perhaps old Mrs. ‘Tatham herself had her eye 
on him from the house. Jimmy remembered the story he’d 
heard about her scaring Bill Blaine on Halloween when he’d 
come to lift her gate off its hinges. Jimmy tried to hurry 
through the deep grass. 
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He’d gotten about as far as the woodpile when he heard 
a twittering in front of him. He looked around and for a 
moment he couldn’t see anything. There was the woodpile, 
and a scrawny overgrown plum tree, and just beyond was 
the incinerator. Jimmy began to go ahead and, then, he saw 
the little bird in front of him. It lay quite still like a brown, 
crumpled leaf. 

Jimmy stooped down and picked it up and the little thing 
peeped desperately and beat its tiny wings against his hand. 
It had a downy orange breast and barred wing feathers. It 
might be an oriole, Jimmy 
decided, and wondered if he 
could find its nest. He didn’t 
dare take it home. Bill Blaine 
said Grandma Tatham knew 
every kitten that was born in 
her stable. The chances were 
good that if there were birds 
nesting in her ochard she’d 
know them, too. 

Finally, Jimmy saw the nest 
in the plum tree. He climbed 
up and put the little thing 
inside. There was nothing 
else he could do. He hoped 
that the parent birds would 
come and care for it, and 
stood for a moment watch- 
ing the nest. As he stood 
there he heard the sharp snap 
of a window being shut. 
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He looked at the Tatham house but the empty windows 
stared back at him blankly. Jimmy felt uncomfortable and 
hurried on. 

Jimmy headed southward through the meadow toward 
the Blaine’s farm. Bill Blaine had plenty of stories about 
Grandma Tatham. Jimmy didn’t especially like Bill Blaine 
and he’d never paid much attention to the stories, but now his 
interest was thoroughly aroused. He wanted to hear every- 
thing the Blaines had to say. 

Bill was in the barn watering the overworked team. Jimmy 
couldn’t help noticing the collar galls on both of the horses. 
Jimmy’s father would have had a fit if any horse on his farm 
had looked like that, but the Blaines didn’t seem to mind. 
They had a big radio and two shiny new cars, but the live- 
stock on the place was down at the heel. A yellow mongrel 
barked furiously as Jimmy appeared but Bill cuffed him 
into silence. 

“Hi, Jim,” he said. “How’s things?” 

Jimmy said that he had been over at the Tatham’s to look 
at the dogs. Bill laughed before he finished his sentence. 
“Bet you didn’t get to first base. The old woman’s crazy.” 

Bill turned his horses into the paddock and gave the old 
mare a swift crack with his hand as she passed. “Sure she’s 
crazy,” he said. “Babies them dogs as though they was 
people.” 

Bill settled down into the haymow to talk and Jimmy 
seated himself nearby to listen. It was an hour and a half 
later before he realized that he ought to go home. By that 
time Jimmy was half certain that Grandma Tatham was 
crazy and a witch besides. 

When Jimmy finally said good-by and started for home, 
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““BET YOU DIDN’T GET TO FIRST BASE” 


the early summer twilight was nearly over and it was quite 
dusky. Something stirred under a quince bush on the Blaine’s 
place and Jimmy jumped. It was nothing but a mangy look- 
ing cat and Jimmy laughed to himself. Bill’s stories had made 
him creepy. 


Jimmy skirted the Tatham place and then he saw the fire. 
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It was just at the edge of the property and Jimmy knew that 
it must be the incinerator. For a minute Jimmy hesitated. 
If you had your incinerator right by your woodpile you 
deserved a fire. There was nothing else nearby to catch and 
the grass was drenched with dew. Suddenly Jimmy thought 
of the bird and he started to run. He stumbled through the 
daisies and hawkweed. It was silly to care, but when he’d 
saved that bird once he couldn’t let it die now. 

By the time Jimmy reached the fire the flames lapped at 
the edge of the woodpile. Jimmy’s heart pounded. There was 
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SMOKE CAUGHT AT HIS THROAT AND STUNG HIS EYES 
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no water near by. There was not even time to get help. 

Jimmy lunged forward and began to separate the long logs. 
They had not been sawed yet. That was in his favor. The 
smoke caught his throat, stung his eyes. His hands ached as 
he hauled the hot logs. He danced up and down on the 
flames, scattered the wood with bare hands. Once he felt 
the searing of fire on his forearm, but it was no time to stop. 
The flames were still near the plum tree, too near for the 
bird’s safety. 

“Help!” Jimmy shouted. “Help!” The sound was empty 
on the quiet air. He kept on fighting until he knew that 
the fire was no longer gaining. He stopped for one moment 
to suck the fresh air into his lungs. Then he shoved forward 
blindly, his arm in front of his face. He was beating, yank- 
ing, tearing the fire when there was the sudden spurt of steam. 
He looked up. Old Mrs. Tatham threw another bucket of 
water at the fire. One of her big dogs barked at her side. 

Jimmy gasped, “Give me those pails,” and ran toward the 
kennel. By the time he was back again, the fire was nearly out. 
With the last swish of water the wood was black and charred, 
but there wasn’t a spark left. Jimmy glanced at the incinera- 
tor and saw the wire basket blown over on its side. So that 
had started it. He looked past it at the plum tree and saw 
the nest still safe and untouched. He breathed deeply and 
for the first time he was really aware of old Mrs. Tatham. 

She did look like a witch in the soft darkness. Her long 
white hair streamed untidily down her neck and she had an 
old dark cloak thrown over her shoulders. She had her hand 
on her dog’s collar and the big dog seemed turned to stone. 

“You did a good job,” she told Jimmy. “Come back to- 
morrow and see me.” 
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Jimmy got out a hurried “Yes, ma’am.” Then he ran for 
home. 

The next morning when he woke up he remembered that 
he had something ahead of him. For a minute he couldn’t 
think; then he knew that he was going to see Grandma 
Tatham. After Bill’s stories, Jimmy didn’t relish another 
visit, but he had said he would go. 

In the broad daylight the house was less spooky. Jeb 
Harris was cutting grass near the house. Three big Great 
Danes thumped their tails on the wooden porch as Jimmy 
approached. Mrs. Tatham was waiting for him at the 
kitchen door. 

“You're a good boy,” she said when she saw him. “You 
saved that woodpile. Come and I'll show you my new 
litter.” 

Jimmy’s heart lifted. He wanted to see those puppies 
more than anything in the world. He felt he was sailing 
under false colors. He’d wanted to save the bird, not the 
woodpile, but what could he say without being rude. Mrs. 
Tatham led the way to the big whitewashed kennel and 
went in. The mother dog wagged her tail and, when Mrs. 
Tatham spoke, allowed Jimmy to go close to her puppies. 

They were wonderful puppies, brindle and brown and 
gray. They had long soft ears and the biggest, floppiest 
feet Jimmy had ever seen. 

“Golly,” Jimmy breathed. “Golly.” 

“Which one would you pick if you were judging a show?” 
Mrs. Tatham asked briskly. “Which one’s worth a blue 
ribbon?” 

Jimmy studied them carefully. They were all good, and 
to a boy who had always longed for a dog they seemed 
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perfect. How could any one choose a best among such 
perfection? Finally, one by one, he discarded the biggest, 
the smallest, one with bent legs, and picked on a brindle 
with a round face. 

“Td give that the blue,” he said and Grandma Tatham 
picked it up. 

“He’s yours,” she said shortly. “I owe you that for the 
wood.” 

For a second Jimmy fought with himself. She need never 
know about the bird. Suddenly he squared his shoulders 
and told her. “It wasn’t the wood, Ma’am,” he got out. 
“There was a bird in that plum tree—” 

Mrs. Tatham nodded at him and her old eyes were soft 
now and gentle. “I know, son,” she said. “I saw you from 
the house.” 

Jimmy remembered the click of the window that had 
sent him scampering, and grinned. Dad was right, as usual, 
about old Mrs. Tatham. She might be queer, she might like 
dogs better than people, but she was quicker and fairer than 
most people. More than that she was generous. He turned 
back to the pup. 

“You call for him in another week,” she said. “I'll have 
him weaned by then.” 

Jimmy stroked the puppy wondering if it could be true. 
This little dog, the son of champions, really his? 

“What are you going to call it?” old Mrs. Tatham asked, 
and Jimmy shook his head. He was beyond speech, beyond 
thanks. He could do nothing but hold the soft, marvelous 
creature and hope he was not dreaming that this beautiful 
dog was truly his. 

Mrs. Tatham lifted the pup gently away from Jimmy 
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and handed it back to its mother. “Call it Fire and Feather,” 
she said crisply. “That’s how you won him.” 

Jimmy nodded. “Champion Fire ’n Feather,” he said 
slowly. It sounds swell.” 


THE APPLE-CHEEKED RIDER 
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English version by Fjeril Hess 
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Dusha moya—little sweetheart. 


From Yours For a Song, compiled by Janet E. Tobitt, 1939. 
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GEPPY, THE STRIPED HORSE 


By WittuaM Penge Du Bots 
Illustrated by The Author 


Tue Story So Far: Sergeant Murpby’s striped horse, 
Geppy, is given the job of trying to catch the burglar who 
has been robbing the safe of the Bott Three Ring Circus. 
First, Geppy investigates Colonel Bolivar, the freak manager; 
then Tayo Froti, the tight-rope artist; and then Captain 
Lafayette, the lion-trainer. None of these appear guilty. 
There are two more suspects, the Great Victor, or the clowns. 
If they are not guilty, Detective Geppy plans to spend the 
night in the circus tent where the safe is kept. His red and 
white stripes match the tent stripes so perfectly that he feels 
sure the robber will not be able to see him. 


Part THREE 


Geppy had a light dinner and then slept soundly until the 
evening performances were over. At this point a shuffling 
of feet and a jingling of coins woke him up. He found 
Jimmy Bott, the circus cashier, talking to his brother Mickey. 
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Jimmy had money-bags in his hands, and a cheerful smile 
on his face. 

“Was there a good audience tonight, Jimmy?” 

“A full house again,” said Jimmy. “A person in every 
seat.” Jimmy then left Mickey’s tent. 

“Good,” said Mickey, and he opened the safe and put 
the money in it. He then turned to Geppy, and said: “It’s 
the same way every night. Full houses . . . but then some 
robber steals half of the receipts before morning!” 

“Jimmy didn’t see me,” said Detective Geppy. “And 
neither shall the robber . . . I'll grab him tonight!” 

“Excellent,” said Mickey Bott. “Now I'll leave you alone 
and go to bed. If you need any help in the night just call me, 
for I shall try to sleep lightly.” Mickey Bott then turned 
out the light and left Geppy all alone in the dark. Geppy 
suddenly felt frightened at the dangers he was about to face, 
and for the first time realized the risks and excitements of 
being a detective. 

Suddenly, Mickey Bott’s clock struck twelve o’clock, mid- 
night, and Geppy jumped right off the ground. His mane 
stood straight up all the way down his back. He shivered 
and felt a heavy and strange feeling in his stomach. “It’s 
funny,” he thought, “how a clock will strike: ping, ping, ping 
at twelve o'clock noon, and: BONG, BONG, BONG at twelve 
o'clock at night.” 

He was thinking such strange and frightening thoughts 
when a flash-light appeared under a part of the tent which 
was near the safe. The flash-light flashed all around the tent, 
and then a pigskin suitcase was pushed under the tent. After 
that, a blow torch was placed near the suitcase and then two 
arms of a man appeared. These were followed by a head 
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with a handkerchief wrapped around it so that only the eyes 
could be seen. Then, some more quick looks around the 
tent, and the man crawled all the way in, turned on the light, 
and slowly crept over to the safe. 

“Zounds,” thought Geppy. “This is the robber,” and he 
stood perfectly still as if paralyzed by fright. 

The robber unpacked his suitcase, which contained saws, 
files, and a vast assortment of burglar’s tools. He then lit his 
blow-torch. After this he pulled his handkerchief down, so 
that it fully uncovered his right ear, and he put that ear 
against the safe and started to turn the dial. He was listening 
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HE PUT HIS EAR AGAINST THE SAFE 


to the tumblers of the lock as he turned the dial, and when 
he heard them click he stopped and turned the dial around 
in the other direction. In less than a minute, he opened the 
safe door with almost as much ease and perfection as Mickey. 
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“What a robber!” thought Geppy, rather disgusted. “I 
suppose he has all those tools just in case the door should 
stick.” 

Detective Geppy watched everything he did with great 
care, but didn’t “grab him,” as he had said he would. All he 
did was stand perfectly still until the robber left. He then 
sighed heavily, as if he were happy that the robber had gone, 
and trotted off quickly and quietly to Tent Six and prepared 
to go to sleep. He didn’t seem tired, although he had been 
up so long, and he sat up in his pile of straw thinking of 
many things until late hours. He smiled when he finally lay 
down, as if he were particularly pleased. Instantly the striped 
detective drifted off into heavy slumber. 

Geppy got up at four o’clock the following morning, and 
sneaked out of his tent without making a sound. He trotted 
off very quietly to the Great Victor’s tent and crept in. He 
leaned over the man who was shot from the cannon and 
whispered: “Victor, get up!” The Great Victor looked up, 
and seeing Geppy shouted in an extraordinary loud voice: 
“WHAT DO YOU WANT AT THIS HOUR? IT’s STILL DARK OUT- 
SIDE.” 

“Sshhh,” said Geppy, “you'll wake everybody up. Get up, 
I want to talk to you.” 

“Wat apout?” asked the Great Victor in a booming 
voice. 

“Sshhh,” said Geppy, “it’s about something I saw last 
night in Mickey Bott’s tent. A certain man opened Mickey 
Bott’s safe.” 

“Ou, sO YOU KNOW WHO HE Is,” said the Great Victor 
in a voice which could be heard for acres around. 


“Sshhh,” said Geppy, “I think that in view of what I 
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saw last night, you will be interested in what I have to say.” 

“MAYBE I WILL,” shouted the Great Victor, and then he 
got up. Geppy discovered shortly after that the Great 
Victor’s ears were so affected from the sound of the cannon 
and high explosives, that he couldn’t tell when he was shout- 
ing or when he was whispering. Geppy went off for a walk 
away from the circus grounds with the Great Victor, and 
talked with him privately about what he had seen the night 
before. It was impossible to hear what Geppy said from the 
circus grounds, and all you could hear of the conversation as 
they walked off was the Great Victor’s thundering voice 
saying: “So YOU REALLY SAW THE ROBBER?” and then after 
a moment, “You REALLY KNOW WHO HE Is?” and then fol- 
lowing a short pause, “I GUESS I'LL HAVE TO DO THAT,” and 
then after a long pause in which Geppy must have done a lot 
of talking: “I GUEsSs 'LL HAVE TO GIVE UP MY JoB.” 

Geppy and the Great Victor then returned and Geppy 
could again be heard plainly. He was telling the Great Victor 
to have posters printed announcing: “That a red-and-white 
striped horse from India, who spoke English, was to be shot 
out of the cannon at the evening performance . . . The 
Great Geppy.” 

“Have those posters put up on every billboard, and have 
smaller ones printed for the bulletin boards.” 

“RicuHTo,” said the Great Victor. “I'll meet you in the 
Big Tent at ten o’clock for lessons, advice, and criticisms. 
I shall teach you all I know. Anp now .. .” boomed the 
Great Victor, “. .. 1AM OFF TO TOWN AND THE PRINTER’S 
OFFICE.” 

Detective Geppy went back to Tent Six, ate breakfast at 
his ease, bathed and dried himself off in the sun taking more 
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“THIS HOOP IS JUST THE SAME SIZE” 


time than usual, ran three times around the circus grounds, 
took another swim, lazily dried himself off once more, and 
wandered in a round-about way to the Big Tent. He got 
there just as the Great Victor returned from town. The two 
of them then snapped into some very fast action. 

“HAVE YOU EVER BEEN SHOT BEFORE?” the Great Victor 
asked in a voice which seemed to shake the tent. 

“No,” answered Detective Geppy quietly. 

““WELL THEN I'LL HAVE TO MEASURE YOU TO SEE IF YOU'LL 
FIT IN THE CANNON.” He went off and came back with a 
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hoop made of wood. He slipped it over Geppy in several 
different ways, and made him jump through it and walk 
through it backwards. After quite a bit of this he said: “I 
THINK YOU'LL FIT IN THE CANNON ALL RIGHT; THIS HOOP IS 
JUST THE SAME SIZE AS THE BARREL.” 

He talked to Geppy about the technique of absorbing shock 
and how to breathe when traveling at great speeds, and the 
art of thinking of beautiful things to forget the danger at 
hand. “ONE MUST BE PERFECTLY RELAXED,” he exploded. He 
then gave Geppy a sheet of paper on which was printed a 
special diet for meals when in training for human projection. 

All this confused Geppy no end, and he was quite deafened 
by Victor’s yelling in his ears. The diet did him no good, for 
there was no rule on it which forbade the eating of grass, 
bran, oats, and hay; and he never ate pork chops, caviar, and 
such other things, anyway. At the Great Victor’s sugges- 
tion he tried to take a nap in the afternoon. “IF youR NERVES 
ARE RELAXED,” he yelled, ““you’LL SLEEP LIKE A HIBERNATING 
BEAR CUB.” 

Actually, he didn’t sleep a wink. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon, a doctor came around to 
his tent and put some sort of complicated strap around his 
front leg. He tested his blood pressure and listened to his heart 
beat. He also looked deeply into his eyes. He told Geppy 
he was in good condition and recommended a light dinner 
of warm bran mash. Geppy’s stomach felt so funny at this 
point, that he couldn’t possibly have thought of a more suit- 
able meal. 

“Tt is amazing,” thought the striped detective, “how quickly 
time passes when one isn’t in any particular hurry.” For 
suddenly, and much sooner than he might have wished, he 
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found himself waiting for his cue to perform. He followed 
Captain Lafayette’s lion act, and his cue to appear was the 
playing of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

He was pecking through the curtain and watching the 
lions, who had already started to mount their pedestals, when 
a pull on his tail made him jump with fright. He turned 
around and saw the Great Victor. “Don’t do that sort of 
thing to me now,” said Geppy, “for I’m very nervous!” 
The Great Victor said nothing to Geppy. He was braiding 
the detective’s great tail so that it wouldn’t get caught in 
the cannon. 

Suddenly Geppy realized that he was hearing his cue, and 
chills ran through his body. He was completely unable to 
move for a few seconds. Seeing this, the Great Victor gave 
him a push and he charged forth into the arena, tossing saw- 
dust in all directions. 

In his nervous confusion, Geppy accidentally bumped into 
the three French clowns and knocked them all down flat 
on their faces. He excused himself briefly and helped them 
up. One of the clowns took off a pair of felt wings that were 
part of his costume and put them on Geppy. Then all three 
clowns assisted Geppy as he climbed into the gigantic cannon. 

“These are my friends,” thought Geppy sadly. They 
rammed him in the barrel with long padded poles. He could 
see tears in their eyes which made him feel even sadder. 
Everybody was crying, it seemed to Geppy; even the ele- 
phants who moved the cannon around. He supposed that 
this was so that the act would look more dramatic. 

Shortly after saying good-by to the three French clowns, 
there was complete silence, followed by the roll of a drum. 
The cannon then pointed up toward the top of the tent and 
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he saw glimpses of the end boxes, the end arena seats, and the 
unreserved section. Everybody Geppy could see from the 
cannon was straining his neck to try and get a peek at him. 
Soon there were no more people to be seen, just the top of the 
tent, and the cannon stopped moving, the drum stopped beat- 
ing, the lights went out, and six spotlights were focused on 
the barrel of the mammoth cannon. Then there was absolute, 
frightening silence, and all Geppy could hear was the thump- 
ing of his own heart and... 














BOOM! 


Geppy’s mind was completely blank. But suddenly, he real- 
ized to his great amazement that instead of shooting through 
the air, he was flying smoothly up and up, his wings helping 
him to glide. He looked down below and saw the audience 
standing up and cheering: “It’s Pegasus, it’s Pegasus.” 
Geppy glided neatly around the tent two times, zoomed 
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under the net in which he was supposed to fall, sailed out of 
one exit and reappeared through the main entrance. There, 
twelve spotlights—four red, four white and four blue— 
picked him up as he floated gracefully to the center of the 
main ring and graciously bowed and trotted off. The ap- 
(plause in the big tent was so loud and long that Tayo Froti’s 
tight-rope walking ducks were delayed twenty-five minutes. 

In his dressing room Geppy took a quick shower and was 
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A BRAND NEW BLUE-AND-WHITE STRIPED TENT 
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about to leave when there was a knocking at his door. 
He opened it and behind an extraordinary and dazzling 
wreath of red-and-white dahlias appeared the great Captain 
Lafayette. He smiled and said, “Congratulations.” Geppy 
had no time to thank him for there was another loud knock 
at the door which was so loud that all conversation would 
have been drowned out. He opened the door and behind 
an explosively handsome bunch of flowers came the Great 
Victor. 

Geppy thanked them, and was about to move out, so 
crowded had his room become with flowers, when in walked 
Mickey Bott. He led Geppy out of his dressing-room door. 
Then, without saying a word, he took him to a brand new 
blue-and-white striped tent in which he knew he could be 
seen perfectly. Mickey Bott told all the others to get out 
and spoke to Geppy alone as follows: “I had this tent put up 
with the hope that you might stay with the circus as a star 
performer and my partner. You may not be much of a 
detective, for you haven’t brought the robber to me; but I 
would be more than honored to have you as a partner of the 
GEPPY & BOTT THREE RING CIRCUS.” 

At this Geppy was overwhelmed with joy. “That would 
please me as I have never been pleased before,” he shouted, 
and then he added: “I think BOTT & GEPPY THREE 
RING CIRCUS sounds better.” 

“We'll discuss that later,” said Mickey Bott. 

“And, now,” said Geppy, “if you are ready, I shall dictate 
my report to Armstrong & Trilby.” 

“T’m ready,” said Mickey Bott. 

Geppy then dictated his last report as follows: 
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Bott Three Ring Circus 


Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938. 
Armstrong & Trilby, 
76 Apple Street. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong: 


I stayed up last night and waited for the robber in Mickey 
Bott’s tent as I had planned. Exactly two minutes after twelve 
o'clock a man appeared, turned on the light, and opened the 
safe by listening to the tumblers. He didn’t see me and I was 
able to watch everything he did. After opening the safe, he 
took a roll of bills out of his own suitcase and placed it in the 
safe. He then closed the safe and went away. I instantly 
realized that there was no robber at Bott Circus. For this 
was Jimmy Bott, Mickey’s brother, who is the circus cashier. 

Mickey evidently thought that the circus was making a 
lot of money because the audiences were big every night. 
Jimmy knew that the circus would have to stop working, 
because business was bad, and so he sold all the tickets he 
could and gave away a whole lot to children who couldn’t 
afford to buy any. In this way there were big audiences 
every night, but very little money in the safe. Jimmy thought 
that if the circus played in front of big audiences the per- 
formers would act better and the circus would improve. 
When I saw him last night, he was putting some of his own 
money in the safe, because they had made so little that night 
that they didn’t have enough to move to the next town. 

That is the solution to Case 4826. I am returning my letter 
of assignment, signed by Mickey Bott, Jimmy Bott, and 
witnessed, of course, by a notary public. 

DetecTIve GEPPy 
Case 4826 


“Amazing!” said Mickey Bott, “you’re a wonderful de- 
tective.” He then called in his brother Jimmy. 
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Jimmy read the letter and said: “All this is perfectly true; 
the reason I suggested Armstrong & Trilby was that I knew 
that if they could send a detective to the circus who could 
walk tight-rope, train lions, be shot from a cannon, and who 
was a freak and a good clown, we would make him into a 
performer that would save the circus. Geppy can’t do all 
those things but he was a tremendous success.” Jimmy then 
produced enormous money bags and said: “We had a real 
audience tonight and we are sold out four days in advance 
for the first time in exactly twenty years.” 

“This makes me feel awfully happy,” said Mickey Bott, 
“for I hated to think that any one of our own circus family 
was a robber.” He then signed his name on the. back of 
Geppy’s letter and handed it to Jimmy Bott, who signed his 
name and put the letter on the ground. 

Detective Geppy put his hoof in a bowl of ink, shook it 
a few times, stepped lightly on the letter, and said while 
thus signing his letter: “I have one more letter to dictate 
which is as follows: 


Bott & Geppy Three Ring Circus 
Tuesday, October 25, 1938. 


Dear Murphy: 


I am staying indefinitely with the circus. I'll be home after 
the season is over. We are performing in California during 
the winter months. Please don’t try to reduce the oat supply 
while I am away, but give my share to Old Dobbin, and 
much love to you both. 


GEPPY 


Tue Enp 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By ExvizaBetH Moopy 


The horse Jane rode on the Merry-Go-Round 
Was red, and his saddle was blue. 

“There was never a prettier pony,” said she, 
As round and around they flew. 
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Bill stood on the back of his sea-green mare, 
“IT wish we could race,” he said. 

“This goes rather fast for a Merry-Go-Round, 
But I bet I could stand on my head.” 





The wooden steeds dance, and gaily they prance, 
Up and down, up and down to the tune. 

What jollier sound than a Merry-Go-Round 
With its ponies of green and maroon! 
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RED BLIZZARD 
By Marearet I. Ross 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Ir wap been dark all day, but when I came out of school 
and saw the sky a big scare rose up in me. We four Turner 
children came from Ohio last year to live with our uncle on 
his cattle station in Queensland, and I felt like an Australian 
already. At least I knew how every one felt about dust 
storms. 

The sun was in a pink fog, and in the northwest were thick 
dark clouds that looked like red thunder heads. It wasn’t the 
dust storm that gave me the big fright, though. I was afraid 
Doctor Newman’s Mallee Land expedition would go with- 
out me. With the big dust storms of the season starting, the 
Doctor would be leaving any minute. The whole point of 
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his expedition was to investigate the wind erosion in the big 
Mallee Land wheat belt. I hadn’t been asked to go with him, 
but still I hadn’t been turned down, either. So I tore down 
the Sydney Road and crossed Gratten Street without even 
waiting for traffic. 

I went up the steps of the University three at a time—and 
rushed down the deserted halls to Doctor Newman’s room. 
There were no voices—nobody laughing—but when I finally 
got to the door I found five or six men in the room. And 
they were staring at me. The reason nobody was talking was 
that they had heard the racket I’d made and were waiting to 
see what was wrong. 

“‘Where’s the fire?” Doctor Newman asked. 

‘I’m sorry,” I said and panted over to a seat behind 
Terry. Terry Sloan is my brother-in-law. “Gosh, I thought 
maybe you’d gone without me.” 

An instructor named Mr. Bender grinned. “What do you 
mean, “without you’?” 

I got sort of red, I suppose, not having broken the news 
to them that I wanted to go too. “I mean without my having 
a chance to ask if I could go to the Mallee with you.” 

“You're just in time to hear the sad answer.” 

“I could do all the work about the horses, see to their 
meals, and water them, pack the loads and everything.” 

“Sorry, Guy,” Doctor Newman said. “I’m afraid this isn’t 
your lucky day. We aren’t even taking horses. We’re go- 
ing by car and there won’t be room for you.” 

My hopes took a flop, but I thought I ought not to give up 
without trying once more. I didn’t tell them my plan. I just 
said I'd be there to help them load the car next morning. 

And I got up in the dark to beat them to the meeting 
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place. I bought two loaves of bread and a pound of butter 
and two cans of sardines and a glass of peanut butter, then 
made six sets of sandwiches—for lunch and supper Tuesday, 
for breakfast, lunch and supper the next day, and for break- 
fast the third day. I wrapped up enough tea and sugar for 
six times, and filled my water canteen. Terry had already 
packed part of the back of the car, so I unrolled his blankets 
and put mine, and my mosquito net, in with his. He’d think 
the roll looked fat, but wouldn’t know the reason—I hoped. 

When the Doctor and other fellows arrived I just looked 
empty-handed and helpful. They fussed around packing 
things, then began waiting for the fifth man who belonged 
to the Department of Agriculture. At last the Doctor tele- 
phoned to know what was delaying him. 

“Too bad,” he said, when he came away from the phone. 
“George’s brother-in-law’s wife’s parents (or something like 
that) were in an accident last night and George is tied up at 
the hospital. We'll have to go without him.” 

I couldn’t help shaking with excitement. 

Doctor Newman glanced my way and said, “We might 
have had room for you after all, Guy, if you’d had your 
luggage ready. We can’t wait now.” 

He got in the front seat beside Terry who was driving, 
and Mr. Bender and Mr. Parker (the fourth man) got into 
the back seat. I climbed in, too. 

“That’s all right,” I tried to say calmly. “I put my emer- 
gency kit in the car, just for—just for, well, emergencies.” 

Mr. Bender gave me a suspicious grin, and Terry raised 
his eyebrows. The Doctor turned around and saw me 
squeezed into the seat. “Oh, let him come,” he said. 

The rest of the day was just riding on pink clouds—the 
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roads off the main highways were bumpy, and the heat ter- 
rific, but once you get your insides thoroughly pleased it’s 
hard to squelch them by outside discomforts. 

It takes a long time to drive up to Mildura, biggest town 
in the wheat belt. It’s about 275 miles there from Melbourne. 
We started very early, though, so were into the mallee dis- 
trict by late afternoon. 

“Awful looking stuff,” Mr. Bender shouted at Doctor 
Newman over the noise of the car and the dust storm. We 
were going through a stretch of mallee that had never been 
cleared. 

In case you don’t know, I had better explain that mallee 
is a kind of eucalyptus. It grows as thick as a hedge, with 
five or six trunks from one root, and none bigger around than 
your arm. It’s so stiff the wind can’t bend it. It used to cover 
25,000 square miles in the state of Victoria. Then a settler 
cleared some land, found it rich and planted wheat. The 
books called it “reclaiming,” until the dust storms came. 

Before men plowed the wheat lands there were bad dust 
storms, but they’d been going on so many thousands of years 
that no fresh dust was available. Since the plowing though, 
enormous new supplies have been turned over to the red 
blizzards. Even some of the sheep lands are being spoiled by 
dust, and Australia will never stand for that. It’s the biggest 
wool producer in the world. 

Finally, the road became so drifted in dust that Terry 
could hardly get us through. We went more and more 
slowly, running in low gear and having to water the engine 
time after time. 

“We'll never get to Mildura tonight,” Mr. Bender said. 
Everybody agreed with him. 
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TERRY COULD HARDLY GET US THROUGH 


“We're coming to a crossroad—let’s see what the sign 
says.” The sign pointed west—‘Kangaburra Station, 24 
miles.” It was one of the farms we were supposed to visit. 
The road was just two deep ruts, thick with dust. 

“Think it’s safe to try it?” Terry asked. “We might stick 
in the sand.” 

“We can walk if we have to,” Mr. Bender said. 

We bumped and struggled and snorted along this track till 
we began to go through mallee scrub again. Some places had 
been burned by brush fires and were forlorn looking des- 
erts—with nothing alive but flies, hawks and crows. The 
dust storm blew denser and dust rose up behind the car like 
a wake from an ocean liner. It got too awful to discuss aloud. 

Terry was having to stop the car during blasts of dust. He 
couldn’t see. He began to doubt that he was on the road. 

“I can see ruts,” Doctor Newman reported. “They look 
far less deep than before, though.” 
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“Maybe that is because they’re filled with dust.” 

“Why didn’t we come prepared to camp and to eat?” 
Terry moaned. They had brought blankets and mosquito 
nets like mine, but no tucker bags. Of course they had water. 
Nobody travels without it outback in Australia. 

After the next dust spell the car wouldn’t start again. “I 
think the motor is choked with dust,” Terry said as he got 
out to prospect around. 

In a little while he began shouting. We answered, and he 
steered by the sound of our voices. When he appeared he 
said, “I’ve found something. It’s bad news, too. This track 
we’ve been following ends up here a little way at an old de- 
serted shack.” 

“A shack? That’s not bad news,” the Doctor said. 

We left the car in the road and stumbled with our blankets 
and water after Terry. The gale was a red tornado before 
we got into the shack and slammed the door. 

“Gosh!” I said. 


“The supercargo is right,” Mr. Bender laughed. “Gosh, 
indeed!” 
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THE GALE WAS A RED TORNADO 
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“Now aren’t you sorry you came?” Doctor Newman 
asked me. 

“Oh, this isn’t bad,” I shouted. You had to yell to be heard 
over the noise of the wind. 

There was a mud fireplace in the shack, and the mallee 
made good firewood. We could have a little fire for cheer- 
fulness. I built one and when it was blazing the Doctor began 
unbuckling the straps of his swag roll. ‘There was just floor 
space enough for us all to spread out our blankets. 

The dust was streaming into the room through cracks in 
the walls, and the one little window rattled, sounding as if it 
might give way any minute. Terry turned away from it 
when the blaze started, and came over between the Doctor 
and me. I was sitting on the floor with my emergency roll 
between my feet. 

Mr. Bender and Mr. Parker sat on a bench against the far 
wall. Even the far wall was only ten feet from the fire. 

“Well, the supercargo isn’t a bad firemaker, is he?” Mr. 
Parker said. I didn’t like being called the supercargo, but I 
wasn’t really a member of the party so had to stand it. 

Terry took out his pipe and offered his tobacco to every- 
body. Mr. Bender thanked him and sighed. “Yes, I dare say 
we can smoke, at least.” 

“We were insane not to bring tucker,” Terry said. 

“We were passing through too many towns—and ex- 
pected to hit plenty of big stations before night. Who'd 
think we’d end up here, lost in the mallee! Fellows used to 
get lost here and go mad. Throw their clothes away and die 
of thirst. But who'd think of its happening to us?” 


“T’m not going to throw my clothes away,” Mr. Bender 
said. 
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“You're going to starve to death,” said Terry. 

I felt like laughing so got out my mouth organ instead. 

“Music, by crickey!” | 

I didn’t answer, but played “Home Sweet Home” and 
“T’ll be down to get you in a taxi, Honey” while they smoked. 
I played a couple more things, and then Terry said, “We 
could have carried a little package of tea as easily as tobacco. 
This is a lesson to me.” 

“You're right,” Mr. Bender agreed. “Have another smoke. 
It fills you up a little. Don’t you want a smoke, kid? [ll 
lend you my pipe.” 

“No, thanks,” I said, then added sort of carelessly, “it 
might spoil my appetite for supper.” 

“Oh, yes? I wasn’t being sarcastic to you.” 

“I’m not sarcastic. I’ll be eating pretty soon.” 

“The boy’s delirious.” 

But Terry was staring at my luggage. “Listen, Guy. Are 
those blankets in your emergency kit?” 

“No. I rolled mine up with yours.” Then, as nobody spoke 
I decided it was time for the big splurge. I untied the roll 
while they watched, and finally came to the six packages, one 
for each of the six meals I’d be needing. 

I arranged them in a circle and in the middle put two little 
packages. “This is the tea and sugar,” I explained. “But we 
haven’t anything to boil water in.” 

They stared at the packages, then at one another. Their 
expressions were more fun than anything they could have 
said. Finally, Mr. Bender asked in a solemn voice, “How 
much tea is there?” 

I told him it was for six meals for one person, and he said, 
“T’'ll find something to boil it in or bust.” 
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It was Doctor Newman who found an old kettle with a 
hole in it. They scrubbed it with sand and stuffed the hole 
with a piece of clean handkerchief. Then Terry sacrificed a 
little water to boil in the bottom to kill germs. They finally 
made tea, and two of us had tin cups we could lend around. 

“Which package do you want?” I asked Doctor Newman. 
“They’re all peanut butter and sardines, my favorites.” 

“My favorites, too,” Mr. Bender sighed, with smiles. 

Terry stooped down and read the labels on the packages: 
“Tuesday noon, Wednesday supper, Wednesday breakfast.” 
Then he looked at the Doctor and laughed. The Doctor 
pretended his choice was important. 

“T’ll take Tuesday supper.” 

“They’re exactly the same,” I said. I’d made four big 
sandwiches for each meal. There were two loaves of bread 
and a whole glass of peanut butter, and two cans of sardines. 
I had to use it all up or waste it. 

After a long time of eating, Mr. Parker said, “I didn’t 
know sardines were so good.” 

“And peanut butter,” Terry said. “Peanut butter’s an in- 
stitution.” 

“They’re my favorite sandwiches,” I explained. 

“So you said.” I saw Mr. Parker winking at the Doctor. 

It was fun sleeping in the little shack by the fire. And next 
day we found we were not so far from the big station after 
all. We stayed there two days, and then went on to where 
they have planted the wonderful drought-resistant crops, 
milo, sudan, maize and broom corn. 

When we stopped for lunch on the way back to Mel- 
bourne, the Doctor said, “I’d hate to take a vote to discover 
who has shown up best on this trip.” 
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“TUESDAY NOON, WEDNESDAY SUPPER .... 


“I dare you to,” Mr. Bender said, looking at me. 

He made me feel silly, but the Doctor told me, “Don’t 
blush at anything he says. He didn’t provide any banquet 
the night we were starving in the mallee. After that you can 
speak right out whenever you want to.” 

“About anything at all?” 

“Why, yes. Why? Is there something you’ve been hold- 
ing back?” | 

“Yes,” I said. “I’d like to put in my application for your 
next trip. I mean I'd like to apply to take care of the horses 
or something.” 
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Doctor Newman smiled and said, “I'll see. Maybe after 
this example we’ll make you commissary.” 
He wouldn’t promise, but it certainly sounds hopeful. 


HIPPOPOTAMI 


If you should chance to meet one day 
A crowd of Hippos, wet or dry, 

Be very, very sure, I pray, 

To call them Hippopotam1. 


For Hippos fly into a huff, 

And snort like angry motor-buses 
At people who are rude enough 

To call them Hippopota-musses. 


Now don’t make such a fuss, 
But cross your thumbs and try: 
One Hippo-pota-mus, 

Two Hippo-pota-m1! 


And again! 


You'll get it by-and-by, 
So don’t make such a fuss; 
Two Hippo-pota-M1, 

One Hippo-pota-mus! 


—Mary Ke_tty WALKER 
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FEATHERED CATS 


By Wi.rrw S. Bronson 


Illustrated by The Author 


Tue owt and the pussycat went to sea in the good old non- 
sense rhyme. They even got married and that was nonsense, 
too. But it would seem they might have “lived happily ever 
after” with so much in common. So much, that to call cats 
“furry owls” and owls “feathered cats” hardly seems like 
nonsense at all. 

Each of these Halloween creatures hunts for mice and 
other rodents in the night, the cat on silent padded feet, the 
owl on soft and soundless wings. Each can enlarge the pupils 
of its forward-looking eyes “the better to see you with, my 
dear” mouse in the dark. Several kinds of owls catch fish as 
cats do, watching shallow water till a fish comes near enough 
for a lightning snatch of the sharp hooked claws. And alas, 
both cats and owls will kill and eat a small bird now and then. 

When we move to a new home, pussy often runs back to 
the old one. She would rather miss us than leave that special 
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spot. So too, owls nest year after year in the same place and 
will not leave however often their eggs are stolen, or they 
are tormented. An owl ruffles up its feathers in anger, snaps 
its beak (for want of teeth to bare), hisses, and some kinds 
cry much like a spitting, yowling cat with its fur on end. In 
fact, the calling notes of some big owls are such grand cater- 
wauling that many a frightened man has hurried from the 
forest with wild tales of panthers following him. And there 
are some sounds which, to our ears, are sad and melancholy. 
But to owls these noises are not mournful. They just mean 
things like ““Howdeedo” or “Keep off my hunting grounds” 
or “Here I am” and “I love you!” The tomcat on the back 
fence sings the latter to his lady love, but his song is no 
sweeter than owl music. 
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People in all countries in all ages have had mistaken ideas 
concerning owls. Some Indian tribes in Canada call Richard- 
son’s owl the Death Bird. When an Indian hears its sad call 
he whistles. If it does not answer he expects to die soon. 

Many of us have thought that owls cannot see in the day- 
light, simply because they stay in their hollow trees and nest 
in other places until twilight. Some kinds of owls do not 
enjoy the glare on sunny days, but they can see. One reason 
they usually do not come out till after sunset is that all the 
birds, especially crows and bluejays, “gang up” on them and 
make their lives most miserable whenever they show them- 
selves. Another is that many more mice are about at night. 
Let the hawks hunt in the daytime. A sensible owl stays 
hidden until dusk. 
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Nor is it true that big owls will knock you down and eat 
your ears, as some people think. They much prefer fat mice 
to gristly ears. 

And most owls do more good than harm, for they are the 
greatest mousers in the world. No cat can catch and eat its 
weight in mice in one night. But owls do, night after night, 
besides bringing home enough for their babies. Mice, rabbits, 
woodchucks, gophers, rats, etc., would soon over-run and 
spoil our fields and gardens if hunting animals did not eat so 
many. Owls dine on these, plus snakes, frogs and lizards, as 
well as grasshoppers and beetles. Once in a while a big owl 
will steal a chicken and then the farmer must use his gun. But 
owls do not do this very often, the smaller kinds never. 

Owls vary in size as much as cats do; from tigers to 
tabbies, from the Great Gray Owl who can just stand under 
your dining room table, to the wee Elf Owl no bigger than 
an English sparrow. At least one kind of “feathered cat” 
lives in every country in the world. You can learn the names 
and looks of our most notable North American owls in the 
portrait gallery. We have still other kinds of “feathered 
cats” which prowl on padded wings through North Amer- 
ican nights. But these pictures will give you some idea of 
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their variety. Owls’ cries also vary as much as the cries of 
cats; from a lion’s roar to the cat’s meow, from a loud “Who 
cooks for you?” to a sad sweet tremolo. 

It is not easy to write the calls of birds in English, but per- 
haps from the following you can tell which owls you may 
hear some night somewhere. BarrepD Owt (called Night 
Hooter): ‘‘Who-whoo, boo-hoo, who-whoo, boo-hawaw!”’ 
or “Boo-whoo, whack-whack, cack-cack-cack-crack-aw!” 
Awful laughs and chokings. Great Hornep Ow (Six 
Hooter): “Who cooks, whoo cooks for you all?” BARN OWL: 
Terrifying screams. SCREECH Ow : No screeching—a long 
sad trembly trilling note. Great Gray Ow t: A light mourn- 
ful quaver somewhat like the Screech owl’s. LONG-EARED 
Ow : A twittering whistle; also a soft “wa-hunk, wa-hunk.” 
When courting he says “oo-oo” for hours and cries like a 
kitten. SAw-wHET Ow : A sound like a saw being sharpened 
impatiently. RicHARDSON’s OwL: A musical cry like dripping 
water. Burrowinc Owrt: When worried makes a noise 
with his beak like an angry rattlesnake, and also says “Boo- 
hoo.” Pyemy Owt: “Coo-hoo, coo-hoo,” a slow whistled 
call. Err Ow: “Cha-cha” in high and low trembling notes. 

I am sorry not to give the calls of the Snowy, and Short- 
eared owls, but the latter is just about “speechless” and even 
the great Audubon has not written the call of the former. 
Perhaps it is as silent as the snow it resembles. 
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THE NEVER-NEVER LAND 
By Ruspy WarNER 


Ir 1s great fun to give your own shows, as those of you know 
who have had your own little theatres. Possibly you are 
wondering what kind of show to give next. There are some 
new books, and a few old, that will help you to give a variety 
of dramatic programs. 

Fist Pupperry by David Fredrick Milligan (Barnes. 
$1.50) tells how easy and how amusing it is to make and 
operate fist puppets. 

You may learn how to give shadow plays if you read 
SHapow Pays anp How ro Propuce THEM, a delightful, 
beautifully illustrated book by Winifred H. Mills and Louise 
M. Dunn (Doubleday. $2). 

Boys and girls who like to give marionette shows will en- 
joy Macic Strincs (Macmillan. $1.50), in which Remo 
Bufano presents eleven marionette plays that are full of 
humor, dramatic action, and lively conversation. While this 
book does not tell you how to make marionettes, it does give 
practical suggestions for the success of your marionette plays. 
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Many of you will like to make and act your own plays. 
For you there are a number of good books. If you want 
ideas for plays and programs to be given around a campfire, 
Margaret Soifer’s Firetight ENTERTAINMENTs (Furrow 
Press. $.80) will have suggestions. In THe CosruME Book 
FOR ParTIES AND Prays (Stokes. $2.50), written by Joseph 
Leeming and illustrated by Hilda Richman, you will find 
descriptions and drawings of many national folk costumes, 
as well as other kinds of dress from that of pirates to fairy 
god-mothers. When you wish to make musical instruments 
for use in your plays, read DruMs, ToM-ToMs AND RATTLES 
by Bernard S. Mason (Barnes. $2.50), or BELLS AND BELL 
Rineinc (Day. $.35) by Satis N. Coleman. 

There are times when you want to produce plays that 
have exceptional literary merit. Full of fun and magic are 
Rose Fyleman’s Eicur Litrte Prays ror CHILDREN 
(Doubleday. $1.25) and Stx Loncer PLAys ror CHILDREN 
(Nelson. $1.50). The latter has “Snow White,” an animal 
play, and one about some angry brownies. 

In PLays For My Cuitpren (Messner. $2), Paul Vincent 
Carroll, a well-known playwright, offers a volume of six 
one-act plays for boys and girls, which are so well written 
that they will appeal to persons of any age. 

Grown-ups who would like a short history of the chil- 
dren’s theatre, or information about organizing such a 
theatre, or suggestions as to writing, choosing, and directing 
plays, will read with interest THEATRE FOR CHILDREN by 
Winifred Ward (Appleton-Century. $3). Many teachers of 
dramatics and directors of amateur theatricals have found 
an invaluable book in Stace AND THE ScHoot by Katherine 
A. Ommanney (Harper. $1.48). 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











A cRIss-CROss puzzle is something like a cross-word puzzle, except 
that the words go diagonally instead of straight up and down. In this 
puzzle each of the missing words is the name of a bird or animal. 
The third one begins with the last letter of the first, the fourth with 
the last letter of the second, and so on. Besides, each pair of words, 
one and two, three and four, and five and six, has the same middle 
letter. So if you can’t guess the first one right away, perhaps you 
can guess the last one and work backward. Each word begins in 
the square with the corresponding number. Now see how quickly 
you can fill in the criss-cross. 










































































1. A little song bird. You may have seen a bright yellow member 
of this family, sometimes called a wild canary. 

2. This is another name for the snow leopard, but it sounds more 
like a weight than an animal. 

3. If you know how to ride, you won’t miss this one. 

4. This bird is also known as the snowy heron. It has very beau- 

tiful white feathers. 

This is a bird that represents America. 

6. The giant cat of the jungle. 


Mh 
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THIRTEEN MATCHES 


This is a game that is also something of a trick. Tell one of your 
friends that you will play a game with him, and lay thirteen matches 
between you on the table. Each of you may take one, two or three 
matches at one time, but the person who has to pick up the last match 
loses the game. Give your friend the first turn to draw. Suppose he 
takes two matches, that will leave eleven. Then you must also take 
two, so that he will have an uneven number to choose from. Perhaps 
the next time he will take three. Then you must be sure to take one, 
because as soon as he is left with five to draw from, he cannot pos- 
sibly win. If he takes one, you can take three, and he will have to 
take the last one. If he takes two, you can take two, and if he takes 
one, you can take three. The trick is always to leave an uneven 
number of matches for him to choose from, until you leave him just 
five. 

Here are two more match tricks. Give your friend two matches 
and ask him to break them into a thousand. Can you do it? Or give 
him three matches and ask him to make them into one. 


PETER’S GARDEN 


Peter took a great deal of trouble to plant an unusual flower gar- 
den. The first two things he planted were pretty girls. Do you 
know their names? They were Bouncing Bet and Brown-eyed 
Susan. Then he put in a dignified clergyman—Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Now see if you can guess the others. 


1. One flower he pulled quite rudely from a gentleman’s vest. 
And two of them he had to bring from a dairy. 
Then he planted a wild beast, after carefully grooming him. 
He found his next plant at a shoe store. 
He even borrowed a very necessary article of clothing from a 
foreigner. 
6. And a much less necessary one from a fox. 

Then he planted a row of unanswered valentines. 
8. And finished off with something from the mouth of a snake. 


N 


wu pw 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 55.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A SNAKE HAPPY 


By JANE GarRIsON 














OF ALL living creatures there is none 
so misunderstood or persecuted as the 
snake; and there is none which renders 
greater service to mankind, eating rats 
and mice and thus saving millions of 
dollars worth of crops each year. Of 
course, there are all kinds of snakes, 
just as there are all kinds of people; 
and like human beings, too, there 
is some good in every one of them. 

At the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, we have several snakes, some 
of which are poisonous and some not. My own pet snake is a beau- 
tiful boa constrictor who was born somewhere in the tropics of 
Central America. His name is Quetzalcoatl (or Quetzy for short) 
which was also the name of a great Toltec Indian king. This king 
was so kind and good that when he died they made him a god and 
he is sometimes known as the Plumed Serpent. The name is very 
fitting, for my snake has a quiet and friendly disposition. 

We keep Quetzy in a plain box about fifteen inches long, twelve 
inches wide and twelve inches high. You could easily make one just 
like it, or perhaps you could fix up a small wooden packing case 
which would make your snake just as happy. One side of Quetzy’s 
box is glass. That is so we can look at him without taking him out. 
The opposite side is half wood and half fine wire screen. The lower 
part, which is the wood half, has been hinged on to make a door 
which can be opened easily and also locked. We varnished the out- 
side just for looks, and painted the inside because snakes like to be 
dry, and a painted surface is much easier to keep clean and dry than 
a rough one. The only furniture which a snake will need will be one 
or two good sized rocks against which he can rub himself when he 
is about to shed. Keep the cage in a warm place but not in the direct 
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sun, for all snakes like the shade and often die if left in the hot sun. 

Next we must think about his food. Most snakes can live a long 
time without any food at all, but it is much better for their health 
to feed them at least once a week. In their wild state, snakes live on 
all sorts of insects and rodents. The larger ones even eat small 
mammals. They do not chew but swallow their quarry whole. How- 
ever, when you keep a snake in captivity, he will sometimes not 
touch any of the live food which you give him, and then it will be 
necessary to force-feed him. This is done by holding him carefully, 
and gently squeezing the side of his head so he will open his mouth. 
Drop in small bits of fresh meat, raw beef is best, as far down his 
throat as you can. It is better, however, if he can be persuaded to 
eat what he would normally find for himself in the woods—insects, 
if he is small, or mice if he is a little larger. Some people think that 
snakes will only eat if the food is alive, but Mr. Pope who has writ- 
ten an interesting book called Snakes ALIVE AND How Tuey Live, 
insists that this is not so and that they will eat almost any animal 
food that is fresh. A snake just doesn’t eat vegetables or fruits so 
there is no use trying to feed them to him. He does need clean, fresh 
drinking water, however, and it is a good thing to put in a little 
shallow dish for this purpose. 

Don’t be alarmed, however, if you should some day find your 
snake curled up in his drinking water dish. This only means that he 
is probably about to shed, which all snakes do several times a year, 
and this is the best way he knows to soften up his skin and make 
things easier. This shedding process is very interesting to watch. 
You will be able to tell a few days before it happens because his eyes 
will be covered with a film which looks a milky blue. He will be 
inclined to soak himself for some time and will coil and move about 
his rocks again and again. The actual shedding begins usually at the 
head where the skin first breaks. Then it peels back slowly until it 
has all come off, frequently in one piece which you can study with a 
magnifying glass or a miscroscope if one is handy. 

I hope some day you will be able to keep a pet snake. Their 
habits are interesting and their graceful movements are always a 
delight to watch. Studying your own snake and reading about other 
kinds of reptiles, you may become a herpetologist. Now, look that 
word up in your dictionary. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable 
facts of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or 
without music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black 
crayon on white paper. Be sure to write your name and age clearly 
on all contributions. 








—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


APRIL 


April, O April, 
What a pretty month you are 
With all the lovely daffodils. 
What a wetty month you are 
Under the umbrella in the rain. 
What a precious month you are 
Digging up diamonds. 
What a hungry month you are 
Feeding Nature with rain. 
What a naughty month you are 
Keeping children indoors. 
What a musical month you are 
Full of bird singers. 
What a farming month you are 
Plowing and planting. 
What a crying month you are. 
Now you're passing, 
May is coming! 


—Barpara DICKINSON, age 14 
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A FAWN 


Galloping, galloping down the mountain 
Spry and ready as a fountain 

Ready to dash away at the faint sound 
Up and away at a bound. 


There you go down to the stream 

You’re almost transparent in the first sunbeam 
Young and beautiful, brown and bright, 
There you go, my what a sight! 


Up goes one little ear 
You know that some one is near. 
There you go in a bound 
Not even making a tiny sound. 
—Jupy LAMBERT, age 12 


THE STORY OF A MANTELPIECE 


Once upon a time, there was a big tree that lived in the “Valley 
of the Giants.” Iwo strong men came to the tree and began to chop 
a nick out of one side. This was used for this: if it wasn’t there, the 
men wouldn’t know where the tree was going to fall. The tree falls 
toward the nick. Then the two men sawed it into pieces about one 
and one half yards long. These were then loaded on a logging car, 
and taken away to a slide, where the car was tipped and the logs fell 
off into the water. It was upstream from a mill. Then they floated 
down to the mill. It sometimes gets into a log jam and then the 
men go over them and take them apart. Then they are at the mill. 
Some men, not the men who were cutting the tree down, but some 
other men, push the logs up a ramp into the mill. There they are cut 
up into different shapes, and taken to a big lumber yard in Washing- 
ton. After a while, a man gets a plank and takes it to a place in the 
country. It is used for the top of a fireplace. A few days later a 
boy says, “I wonder how that plank got there.” 

—Joun Hovk, age 8 
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RAILROAD CROSSING 


I like to see the train shoot past, 
With the roar of its engine 
And the hum of its wheels. 
With its billowing, black smoke, 
And the hissing, white steam, 
And the powerful surge of the engine. 
—Aneus McIntyre, age 14 


ALEX MOUSE 


Once upon a time there lived a mouse, a very, very little mouse. In 
fact he was so tiny he didn’t use a hole, but just crawled through the 
crack under the door. He did not search for cheese or anything of 
the sort. He hunted for trouble. Yes, trouble was what he liked to 
get into because he wanted to see how skilled he was in getting out 
of it. His name was Alex Mouse. 

Once Alex was busy looking for trouble. He was walking boldly 
down the alley when he looked around the corner and saw a painter 
painting a window sash. This gave Alex an idea. He was going to 
have some fun. So he climbed up the fire escape and began to chew 
on the ropes which held the plank on which the painter was stand- 
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ing. Every minute the rope was getting weaker. Weaker, weaker. 
Crash! Boom! Bang! 

“Who did that?” shouted the painter. By that time the whole town 
was gathered and everybody answered, “Not I.” 

Now the Mayor had arrived at the on-purpose accident, and said, 
“What happened?” After he had fallen the painter had gathered a 
mouthful of paint that Alex had spilled on him and could not reply. 
Meanwhile Alex was up on the window sill having the biggest laugh 
of his life. He had another idea for fun and that was to throw the 
paint brush at the Mayor’s face. 


One for the money 
Two for the show, 
Three to get ready 
And four to go! 


Whi-zzz-zzz-splosh! Now the mayor couldn’t make a complaint 
because he had the paint brush in his mouth. Alex squeaked, “Well 
I guess I’ve had enough fun for today. So long Kiddies.” No one 
saw the little gray mouse that scampered down the alley and out of 
sight. 

—Jay Buck, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


criss-cross—finch, ounce, horse, egret, eagle, tiger. 

THIRTEEN MATCHES—M made of two broken matches equals 1000. 
Three matches can be made into the fraction one over one, which 
equals one. 

PETER'S GARDEN—Bachelor’s button; butter and eggs, milkweed; 
dandelion, lady’s slipper, Dutchman’s breeches, foxglove, bleeding 
hearts, adder’s tongue. 
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This is Nancy, a little girl 
with a great big imagination! 
Her exciting adventures, real 
and imaginary, are in— 


NANCY GOES PLACES 
by MARJORIE PETERS 


It’s a large picture book, with fifty- 
six illustrated pages in two colors. 
Boys and girls, aged 6 to 8, will 
especially like it. Price $1.50 


The Macmillan Company New York 
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TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


will be continued in October 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
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dramatizations from favorite books with 
authors and illustrators as guest speakers 


Stories selected by 
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